MADEMOISELLE ANTOINETTE POISSON
bed. . . . Did they speak of warding saints and cloistered
virtues, those couples interlaced in flowery groves, those
scenes mythological, amorous, indiscreet, 'coquines, grivoises*,
handed down to us in a multitude of contemporary engravings
where nudity takes on an air of deshabille? The laughing little
Cupid in Fragonard's engraving 'La Chemise enlevee' is
symbolic of these pictures. One imagines that Madame
Poisson would rather choose engravings of the Baudouin or
Lavreince type than Moreau's prints, which portray so smil-
ingly the feasts and great events of the hearthside, the married
lives and maternal scenes of an age which was much more
chaste than one is given to think or ever Madame Poisson
dreamed.

And now we skip a few years till we come to the autumn of
1738, one year after Madame Geoffrin had opened her famous
salon, five years after the King was reputed to have begun his
first secret liaison with Madame de Mailly, and the very year
in which the separation between himself and the Queen, long
a subject of whispered comment and conjecture both in Paris
and Versailles, finally became definite, and the exhausted
Queen was abandoned for ever.

One afternoon Toinette, now nearly seventeen, was being
dressed for her dancing lesson by her maid. At this point, as
she emerges from childhood as the finished article, the expen-
sively educated Aspasia, it would not come amiss to paint her
portrait. She had a complexion of dazzling whiteness, with
rather pale lips which she would bite to make red; wide-
arching, clearly pencilled brows, a fit frame for the eyes of
undefined colour; magnificent light chestnut hair; a captiva-
ting little smile which revealed perfect teeth and ravishing
dimples. She was above medium height, with a rounded,
beautifully modelled figure, perfect hands, a play of move-
ment in all her body, sometimes passionate, at other times
lively, a very mobile face, changing with remarkable anima-
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